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than an inevitable weariness from which his natural resilience
enabled him speedily to recover during vacation and even week-
ends.

In February., 1912, he was at Winchester., prosecuting another
German spy, Heinrich Grosse? who had been busying himself at
Portsmouth in trying to discover whether British submarines
were equipped with guns. Gross's defence was the somewhat
ingenuous story that he had been investigating for purely com-
mercial reasons the stacks of coal held for the Navy, in order that
in the event of a coal strike German merchants might know the
extent of the market open to them in this country. But unfor-
tunately a letter was discovered among his papers which, when
deciphered, made it abundantly clear that his activities were not
as harmless as he claimed, and he was convicted and sentenced to
three years' penal servitude.

Next came early in March the trial of the Seddons before
Mr. Justice Bucknill at the Central Criminal Court? notable as
being the only murder trial in which Sir Rufus ever took part
during his years at the bar. He certainly did not relish the
experience either in anticipation, realization, or retrospect, and
only decided to conduct the prosecution in person in deference to
the tradition that on a charge of killing by poison one or other of
the Law Officers should represent the Crown.

The story unfolded by Sir Rufus for the prosecution was of
unrelieved sordidness and cupidity, so lacking in any glimmer of
ordinary human feelings as to be almost incredible and admittedly
based wholly upon circumstantial evidence as to the administra-
tion of poison. The gist of the case against Seddon was that,
having first persuaded a Miss Barrow, a spinster who lodged in
his house, to hand over all her possessions to him in exchange for
an annuity to be paid to her by Seddon himself, he had then
poisoned her by introducing into her food or drink a solution of
arsenic obtained from fly papers, in order that he might be freed
by her death from his obligation to continue to pay her the annuity,
His wife was indicted with him as having been his accomplice
in the perpetration of the crime.

As Seddon himself said in the course of the trial, if the case for
the prosecution were correct, it would make him out to be "a
greedy, inhuman monster/* and it was plain that one of the diffi-
culties in the way of the Crown, in addition to the absence of
direct evidence, would be the reluctance of any ordinary juryman
to credit another seemingly ordinary human being with such
premeditated inhumanity. The whole story sounded too bad to
be true*